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NEBRASKA AND KANSAS, 



The House being in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union- 
Mr. CARUTHERS said: 

Mr. Chairman: The importance of the bill to 
organise the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, 
ana the immediate interest of the State from which 
I come in the settlement of the question involved 
in it, will plead my apology for occupying the 
time of the committee in its discussion. 

I do not propose to dwell upon the necessity of 
the organization of these Territories. I will con- 
tent myself by remarking, that the last House of 
Representatives, in obedience to the known will 
of the people, passed a bill for that purpose; that 
the border States, with unanimous voice, as evi- 
denced by the position of their Representatives, 
their numerous and large conventions, the voice 
of their p res s t hrough every avenue by which 
public sentiment can be declared — have demanded 
that the protection of our laws should be extended 
over that region* 

Their organization, as proposed by the bill now 
before us, is resisted mainly upon two grounds: 
The one, that it violates our treaty stipulations 
with the Indian tribes located there, and theother, 
that it violates our good faith, our party obliga- 
tions, and our honor, by declaring " inoperative! 
and void" the eighth section of the act of 1820. 

With regard to the first objection, so often- and 
so eloquently urged, I have only to say that the 
rights of the Indians are as well and as scrupu- 
lously guarded by the provisions of this bill as 
they could be by any possible legislation. It pro- 
Tides their lands shall not be wrested from them, 
nor they included within the Territory proposed 
to be organized, without their consent. 

Sir, it is idle to talk of this feeble Indian barrier 
resisting the progress of the white man, with all 
his accompaniments of civilization ! The line of 
our march is westward, and every obstacle in our 
path must yield to that imperial tread ! 

The civilized world has al ways had its West. To 
co-no further back — in the times of the first Caesar 
it was Gaul and Britain; in the days of the Pil- 
grim fathers it was the shores of the Atlantic; 



later it was the summit of the Alleghanies; vet 
later and it was the eastern bank of the "fatfcer 
of floods;" again, and it was the western bank of 
our great river; now it is the Territories of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. And is it not foHv to think of 
resisting this proud and glorious march; this march 
that has carried with it, at every step of. its pro- 
gress, the power of empire; that has bridged the 
Atlantic; that has trod down the Alleghanies; that 
has subdued a wild world of wilderness; passed 
over the Mississippi— by the obstacle of a few 
thousand Indians upon the borders of Iowa and 
Missouri ! I grant you it is sad to think of their, 
fast coming fate. It is sad to think, while the 
tide of civilization is rolling back from the Pacific 
and on from the Atlantic, that the Indian tribes 
must be buried forever beneath the meeting waters, 
and go down into the black and starless night of 
annihilation. But it is their fate; fixed for all wise 
purposes by Him who holds in his hands the des- 
tiny of races; and to that decree I bow. 
' I com* now to the consideration of the real ques- 
tion involved in this bill. I come to it solemnly, 
deeply impressed with its present importance and 
momentous future consequences. I approach it 
divested, as fa^ as may be, of all passion, of all 
partisan or sectional feeling, desiring to meet calmly 
and fairly the high questions of goodfaith , Of honor, 
of obligations involved. I will not pause long to 
4well upon its party effect; for, in my judgment, 
the questions involved override all party consider- 
ations. It is true, this bill is presented to us as 
an Administration measure, it is true that I am 
here as a Whig. But 1 am not here to give this 
Administration a factious opposition. lam not 
here to Oppose any measure brought forward by 
it, merely Wause h is brought forward by it. 1 
am here uncommitted to a blind opposition or a 
blind support, to follow to the end the dictates of 
my own judgment and conscience, and the will of 
those who sent me. 

In this instance I believe the Administration has 
taken high national ground; that it has pi"** ' 
itself upon a great American principle — ft 
oiple of self-government; a principle inv< 



none of our party issues; a principle dearer than 
any party considerations; a principle upon which 
all sound/national men of all parties, may meet 
and stand ras upon ground alike cherished and 
alike dear. It was this principle ingrafted in the 
compromises of 1850 that commended them so 
warmly to the American heart; it was this princi- 
ple which was ratified by both parties in their 
conventions at Baltimore, and it is for this princi- 
ple I speak to-day. 

Sir, this is no war between the Administration 
and its opponents — no war between Whigs and 
Democrats, as such; but, disguise it as jrou,may,, 
it is a war between Frec-S<n}ismontheon%Jiand t and 
the right of the people to self-government on Hie other, 
I do not desire to be understood as charging all 
the opponents of this bill with Free-Soilism; for 
I know the opposition contains men who have 
taken their positions, from the highest promptings 
of honor and the purest impulses of patriotism; 
but it occurs to me these men will find themselves 
fighting under strange banners an<J strange leaders. 
To those Whifjs who are endeavoring to embar- 
rass the Administration by thwarting this measure, 
. and to build up a party strength by allying them- 
selves with northern prejudices, I trust I may be 
pardoned for addressing a, few words of " sober- 
ness and truth." It is a fact, attested by all our 
past history, all our present experience, that no 
4nere sectional party, no one-Hea party, can com- 
mand, success. To succeed, a party must plant 
itself upon grounds as broad as our Union. 
.The history of the Whig party for the last few 
years > glanced at by the distinguished gentleman 
irom North Carolina, [Mr. Clingman,] furnishes 
us with a useful lesson, andt one by which we 
jnight well profit. In the. midst of the fearful 
agitation of 1850 the South demanded, as a. matter 
of justice to her interests, and of obedience to the 
plain requirements of the Constitution, the pas- 
sage of an efficient fugitive slave law. But three 
v Whig members from the free States were found 
voting for that bill. When the Whig party met 
in convention at Baltimore— -when it came to act 
.upon the claims of that noble National Whig, Mil- 
lard Fillmore,—- he who had stood so calmly and 
skillfully at the helm during the wild ragings of 
ihe.atorm that had swept over the land— -he whose 
i deep devotion to the Union -had been proved in 
those " dark hours' '-^be who administered the 
affairs of this Government wkh a wisdom, a puri- 
ty, a moderation, a firmness, only excelled by the 
de great first President— he. who' nad imbedded 
nimsejf so. deeply in the lovcand confidence of the 
£pod men of all parties in all the Union— A«, upon 
the principle of availability, was sacrificed upop 
this same altar of northern prejudice,— -did the 
jiacrifice— rallow me to say, the unworthy sacri- 
fice-— propitiate their favor? Did it even gain 
their votes? No, sir. Though we presented them 
with a name known and honored throughout the 
world!— a man whose deeds were the deeds whioh 
fnspire poets, and glow with immortality on 
the pages of historians — a man who left us in 
doubt whether most to admire the magnificent 
splendor of his achievements, or the milder, yet 
lovelier, luster of his private life : under this leader, 
all distinguished as he was, we went into the con- 
flict; but the moral power of the party was broken 
by the vote to which I have alluded, and the 
action at Baltimore; and we sustained one oA the 



most overwhelming defeats that ever overtook an 
erring party— a defeat which* was well nigh an 
annihilation. Is there no lesson of wisdom in these 
facts ? Unless I greatly misread all the signs of 
the times, our Democratic friends are being taught 
something of this same lesson. General Pierce 
came into power almost by acclamation — the fires 
of party were well nigh extinguished; even oppo- 
nents were disposed to approve. Did he not, in 
the outset of his Administration, in the selection 
of his constitutional advisers, instead of calling 
around him' the sound national men of his party, 
to conciliate faction*, and sections, and prejudices, 
call .arouad him a heterogeneous association of 
extremes, which have given us a series of blun- 
ders and inconsistencies which have weakened the 
nation's faith, the nation's confidence, and the 
nation's love? 

This review, to my mind at least, establishes 
the great and encouraging fact with which I set out, 
that no party can gain strength by pandering to sec- 
tional prejudices, whether North or South; that no 
party can stand in this country, except upon a 
broad national basis ! But I desire to come more 
immediately to the questions involved in the bill 
before us. 

It is asserted, if we pass this bill, its operations 
will be against the -South. To this argument 1 
have only to reply that the doctrine of eongreasumal 
non-intervention, and of the right of the people to 
determine for themselves the character of their 
domestic institutions, is just within itsek%«-a sound 
nntio nal policy. If, then , the recognition of these 
doctrines should. bear hard upon any particular 
K-.--iL..«ii — tbs> Southr— that section should, in all 
honor and patriotism, submit to its . operations, 
and will so submit. But is it true? If so, how 
does it happen that; the old recognized avowed 
enemies to our institution oppose, this bill ? How 
does it happen that every political Abolitionst, 
here and elsewhere, opposes this bill? How does 
it happen that every Free-Soiler in the land op* 
poses this bill? How does it happen that. every 
man of FreerSoil proclivities opposes this bill? 
How does it happen that the <* strong-minded 
women," who have unsexed themselves and da* 
scended from the lofty and lovely sphere. of their 
appropriate positions, to mingle with free negroes 
in Abolition conclaves, denounce^this bill? How 
does it happen that Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stawe, 
who worked out of the foulest prejudices an in* 
famour- notoriety, and then went to our old enemies 
to receive the reward of her' treacherous slanders, 
is endeavoring to bring to bear an organised op* 
position of her countrywomen against .the WU? 
How does it happen that those reverend fanatics 
and hypocrites, who -have descended from their 
high places as ministers of God, desecrate His 
sacred altars in their insane fury against the bill? 
Sir, the pretext is too shallow to frighten fany 
southern man from his propriety. 

Again it is argued that the Missouri compro* 
mine line is a " wall of protection" to the South. 
A wall of protection to ike South! 

Why is it that the classes to which I have al- 
luded are standing the sentinels to guard mis 
wall? Where was Us protection when it cut off 
from the South all that portion of the Louisiana 
purchase lying north of 36° 30' (except Missouri) 
upon which slavery had already been impressed? 
Where was its protection when it cutoff from the 
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South mil that portion of Texas lying north of the 
*am* line upon which alavery had alio been im- 
pressed? Where was ka protection "when Mia- 
awarHniocked at the door of Congrats for admis- 
sion with a republican form of government in her 
hands," and was driven back upon a pretext 
•alike dishonoring to her and to those who made 
it ? As a southern man, 1 desire the demolition 0/ 
such a wall 0/ protection I 

Again, it is said that the Missouri compromise 
waa a compact, and that the South is bound, by 
every consideration of honor and good faith, to 
-stand by 'her bargain. I will not travel over the 
ground so eloquently occupied by the distin- 
guished {gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Stephen* ,] 
and again by the not less distinguished gentle- 
, man from Kentucky, [Mr. Breckinridge.] I will 
content myself by submitting it to the candor 
of this committee, if it has < not been established 
beyond all question, that it was violated by the 
North in less than twelve months after its passage, 
by the refusal upon their part to admit Missouri, 
in obedience to its express stipulations, without 
another— an independent and afferent condition. 
By, if possible, the more conclusive fact, that when 
Missouri had complied with the other condition, 
upon the final vote to admit her into the Union — 
the vote by which she was admitted — the major- 
ity of the Representatives from the North voted 
-against her admission. Was this not an open, sol- 
emn, ay, official violation of the contract about 
which we have heard so much? The South rbr- 

fave this breach of faith, and still stood firmly 
yit. 

In 1845 the North came back to its bargain— the 
South held firm, and the Missouri compromise 
line, by name, was extended through the, State of 
Texas. Look you ! Texas was a slave State — 
the North was to gain by the extension, and then 
we hearcV nothing of this technical quibble, that 
the compromise only applied to the Territory of 
Louisiana. Oh, no ! tnen it was a great principle; 
then in its spirit it extended as far. as the subject 
upon which it could operate extended ! The Mex- 
ican territory was acquired, free territory— 4hen 
presto, change ! we hear no more from them of 
extension— no more of the inviolability of the Mis- 
souri compact ! Bat its spirit was ruthlessly trod- 
den down against the repeated, the earnest, the 
urgent remonstrances of the South ! And yet, in 
the face of these facts, we are to be charged with a 
violation of our honor for not adheringto the bond ! 
Do you expect the men of the South are mere child- 
ren— that they will permit you to play " fast and 
loose " with tats line— observe it when it is your 
interest, and discard it when it works against you ? 
No, sirs; in 1848, you were given to understand 
mat your refusal to extend it would absolve the 
South from her obligations. 

President Polk, in his Oregon message, in an 
official communication to the Congress ffthe Uni- 
ted States, distinctly declared, if this refusal was per- 
sisted in, it would leave the Missouri compromise 
" an open question." The Legislature of my own 
State, that had time after time resolved in favor of 
the hat, declared the contract broken, but, with 
the whole South, was willing still to adhere to it, 
if the North would extend it to the Pacific, as a 
matter of peace. Add to all this the settlement 
of these slavery questions, as connected. with the 
organization of our Territories by £ha compro- 



mise measures of 1850, the discarding' of latitu- 
dinal lines by that settlement, the recognition of 
the right of the people to determine for themselves 
the character or then* domestic institutions; and 'I 
leaveHt to the candid judgment of candid men of 
all parties, if the South has not been absolved by 
these repeated and flagrant violations on the part 
of the North, by the establishment of a different 
principle in the legislation of the country, from 
whatever of obligation rested upon her to observe 
the compact of 1820? 

It is said the Missouri compromise line has stood 
for thirty-four years on our statute-book — a grand 
pacificator, a glorious peace measure I Travel back 
over the record of that thirty-four years, and point 
me, if you please, to the peace it has given ! Sir,' the 
Missouri compromise was a child of storm ; was 
cradled in a tempest, and has been true to its origin. 
From the day of its passage to 1860, abolitionism 
had, from vear to year, gathered a stronger head; 
the fires of sectional strife had, from year to year, 
burned more fiercely. It is true they were smould- 
ered for a time, but it was only to burst forth again 
with a wilder fury, which, in 1848, threatened to 
destroy the Union itself in its dread conflagration I 
Mr. Chairman, it has given us no peace. Broken, 
dishonored, discarded, superseded, why should it not 
be swept from our statute-book ? No man could 
regret more the agitation that is around us than I; 
no man could regret more the necessity for a die* 
ouseion of these delicate questions of slavery. In 
this regard I totally differ from the honorable gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Qerrit Smith.] I 
had honed when the compromise measures passed ; 
when both parties, in their conventions at 'Balti- 
more, indorsed them as a final settlement, " in 
principle," of the questions involved in them, that 
those questions would sleeprtheir last sleep— a sleep 
which would know no waking. 1 know the coun- 
try, when aroused and alarmed again by this " fire- 
bell," will hold the agitators to a fearful responsi- 
bility. And I retort back upon the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Washburne] the question so boldly 
asked — as to " Who are the agitators ?" Is it the 
friends. of this bill, or is it those whose political life 
depends upon agitation ? We but stand square 
upon the platforms — we adhere to those measures 
as e. finality; we recognize the principle upon which 
they were based, as the men of 1845 recognized the 
latitudinal principle established in 1820, and ex- 
tended it through Texas, so the men of 1854 should 
recognize the popular sovereignty principle as es- 
tablished in 1850, and extend it to the Territory of 
r^aneas and Nebraska. As the South submitted 
unmurmuringly then, the North should submit 
unmurmuringly now. If those who opposed the 
extension were agitators then, those who oppose 
the extension are agitators now; as we stood by 
our honor then, you should stand by your honor 
now* ItiB, for the most part, the men who op- 
posed the compromise measures— the men who de- 
rided and spit upon your platforms — the men who 
denounced finalities and the principle established, 
who are now making their inflammatory appeals 
to prejudices, and endeavoring to stir the public 
mind up into an excitement. 

I have no desire to indulge in criminations. I 
desired only to fix the responsibility where it 
belongs. The question — the excitement is upon 
us, and we are called upon to meet them — to vote. 

From the organisation of our Government, the*- 
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